HISTORIC GUTTE CREEK MILL 
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1899, George Berel Daley, son of mill owner, George Daley. 
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SNOWY BUTTE MILL 


In February, 1872, John 
Daley and Eber Emery pur- 
chased land along Little Butte 
Creek in Eagle Point, Oregon. 
John Daley's personal diary 
tells of his plans to build a grist 
mill. “July 16, 1872 went to Big 
Butte Saw Mill with A. J. Daley 
and Eber Emery. Agree for the 
lumber for the flouring mill.” 
John’s next entry July 21, tells 
that he opened a small supply 
store across from the millsite. 

The Big Butte Saw Mill 
was owned by partners, William 
Sutherland, J. P. Parker and H. 
T. Severance. It was located on 
Big Butte Creek, 3/4 mile down- 
stream from present day 
Cobleigh Bridge. The old 
wagon road from Little Butte to 
the Big Butte Saw Mill went up 
Reese Creek Road to Cobleigh 
road much like it does today. 

The millsite was in a 
dense forest surrounded with 
Douglas fir and tall sugar pine. 
The trees were cut with a mis- 
ery whip saw and the giant 
beams and posts were hand- 
hewn with a broad axe. The lum- 
ber was hauled to the grist mill 
by horse and wagon. The 
framework of the mill was built 
with 12 and 14 inch square 
hand-hewn beams and posts, 
joined in  mortise-and-tenon 
fashion, then secured together 
with oak pegs (called “tree 
nails”). The walls of whipsawed 
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lumber were nailed to the 
frame with square nails. On 
October, 1872 the first story of 
the four story mill was raised. 
John Daley ordered French 
buhr stones. The stones were 
quarried near Paris, France 
and assembled into four-foot 
diameter stones in Moline, Illi- 
nois. The stones each weighing 
1,400 pounds, and the milling 
equipment were shipped 
around the horn to Crescent 
City, California. The stones 
were then hauled from Califor- 
nia to Little Butte Creek by 
wagon by way of the Jack- 
sonville Road. 

Emery and Daley pur- 
chased the “right of way’ from 
John Mathews to cut a millrace 
(or canal) with water taken 
from Little Butte Creek. They 
used hand and horse labor to 
cut out a ditch a half mile 
long. The water flowed uninter- 
rupted to the mill. 

John's diary notes the 
opening of the mill, “August 30, 
1873 Eagle Point, Oregon. 
Flouring mill in operation. The 
first wheat ran through the 
cleaner and dried.” 

The Democratic Times 
printed a notice. “We are now 
ready to receive wheat in store 
and will commence grinding on 
the 10th. Our terms for grinding 
will be, the eighth bushel, or 
exchange. Daley & Emery 


Butte Creek Mills, Sept. 1 
1873." 


In 1878, Eber Emery, 
and John Daley, dissolved their 
partnership. John's son, Adon- 
airum John (A. J. ) took over the 
business and called it the 
Snowy Butte. The best grade of 
flour was sacked and branded 
with a picture of Mount Pitt or 
Snowy Butte. Inferior or dark 
flour was branded with a large 
Indian Chiefs head and 
stamped “Big Chief’. Hundreds 
of Indians traveled ninety miles 
on horseback from Fort Kla- 
math to the Eagle Point Mill for 
their winters supply of brown 
flour. The Indians traded huckle- 
berries and leather goods for 
the flour. 

George Daley, a grand- 
son of William Carter Daley, 
told a boyhood story. He’d 
watch the Klamath Indians 
come down the dirt road to the 
mill each fall in their 
wagons to get their 
supply of “Indian 
Chief Brand” flour. 

The squaws 
in the back of the 
wagons would put a 
grasshopper on a fishhook and 
drag it along the ground behind 
the wagons. They were “fishing” 
for chickens—the idea being in 
those days everyone let their 
chickens run loose so if one 
grabbed a grasshopper it was 
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likely to end up in the wagon. Da- 
ley said he “saw many a chicken 
go over a wagon tailboard.” 

The Snowy Butte Mill pro- 
duced the best flour in the valley 
and the wagons lined up for 
miles waiting their turn to unload. 
Little Butte Market Road was so 
blocked with wheat teams, it was 
difficult to get through. Farmers 
from Sams Valley,and the sur- 
rounding country arrived with 
their loads at 6 A. M. to get un- 
loaded in time to go back and 
load up again. 

The mill ran day and night. 
Grain was brought to the dock at 
ground level. Then it was carried 
by belt driven elevators to the 
storage bins on the third floor, 
and the large grain bins at the 
north end of the mill. The miller 
used gravity to feed the grain to 
the grinder on the second floor. 

MAKING THE STONES MOVE 

The grain was delivered 
directly from the field and a 
scalper was used to remove the 
chaff. A scourer cleaned the dust 
that remained on the wheat, and 
a large wooden centrifugal reel 
was used to “bolt” , or take the 
germ and bran out of the flour to 
make finer and whiter flour. 

The grain was fed into the 
center of the two grinding stones. 
Small spoke-like grooves “feed” 
the grain toward the outside 
edge of the stone by which time 
it’s flour. A chute led to the base- 
ment where the flour was 
sacked. 

THE MILLRACE 

The water in the millrace 
flows into a penstock 12. feet 
deep, where its weight provides 
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pressure This movement also 
turns the large millstones to 
grind the grain. 

The women made under- 
wear and slips with the Snowy 
Butte Flour sacks. They would 
bleach the sacks and hand knit 
lace on the edges. One time at 
Agate School (near White City), 
two little girls were riding on the 
teeter-toter and as they sailed 
high in the air, the words Snowy 
Butte could be seen. The mill got 
free advertisement that way. 

In October 1889, the 
community had a town meeting. 
They wanted to organize a com- 
pany to build a roller mill. The 
idea was to have a joint stock 
company and be a farmer's ex- 
change mill. The location of the 
new mill was to be on James 
Fryers property opposite the 
Catholic meeting house. 

In the meantime, A. J. Da- 
ley built a large warehouse ad- 
joining his mill. When he heard 
what the community was plan- 
ing, he took action to have 
rollers put in his mill. Daley hired 
L. Roush, an expert machinest, 
to do the job. Roush went to 
Leavenworth, Kansas and Peo- 
ria Ill., to get the best machinery 
possible. In October 1890, the 
mill was turned into a roller mill. 

A. J. Daley ran the follow- 
ing ad in the Democratic Times, 
Sept. 26, 1890. “Butte Creek 
Roller Mills machinery placed in 
position and business having 
been resumed. | am now ready 
to supply all who may come with 
the best of roller processed flour 
at market prices. | will continue 
to exchange with farmers for 


wheat. Will guarantee the out 
put of the Butte Creek Mills tc 
be equal to the best flou 
made in Southern Oregon. A 
J. Daley Eagle Point, Oregon.’ 
The farmers stock company 
abandoned their idea of a mill. 

In October, 1892, A. J. 
Daley sold the mill to a com- 
pany of Jacksonville citizens 
for $10,000. The company 
was incorporated under the 
head of Big Butte Roller 
Flouring Mill company with 
partners: Max Muller, G. E. 
Bloomer, Dr. Geo. DeBar, and 
William Holmes. 

W.H. Schmerker, was 
the boss miller and superin- 
tendent of both the Snowy 
Butte and the Central Point 
Mills. George Daley, a 
nephew of A. J.’s, stayed to 
work at the mill. Under the new 
ownership the Butte Creek 
Roller Mills’ business flour- 
ished. The road in front of the 
mill stayed blocked with wag- 
ons loaded with wheat and 
wagons loading flour and 
feed. The mill was turning out 
an average of 50 barrels of 
flour a day and couldn’t grind 
fast enough to fill the demand. 
The flour was packed and 
hauled by wagon to the Cen- 
tral Point railway to be 
shipped. Butte Creek flour led 
all other brands on the market. 

In Oct. 1896, William 
Holmes, his brother, Shadrack 
Bond, and Harry Carlton ac- 
quired the mill as partners. 
Holmes retained the right to 
use the Snowy Butte name. In 
addition, Holmes had 
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an interest in the Central Point 
Mill which was now owned by 
M. S. Welch. Welch’s Mill was 
a farmer's exchange roller mill, 
and the flour brand was 
“Golden Sheaf.” In 1898, 
Holmes erected a new ware- 
house in connection with the 
mill to make room for wheat. 
That same year the Oregon 
Industrial Exposition awarded 
the Holmes brothers first pre- 
mium for their flour. 

The Medford-Crater 
Lake Railroad was completed 
to Eagle Point, December 
1905. It was a passenger train 
and also used to haul supplies 
including supplies from the 
mill. 

The mill ran success- 
fully for several years, then in 
April 1916, the Holmes broth- 
ers sold the mill to F. S. & G. 
W. Brandon. The Brandon 
brothers were formerly propri- 
etors of a wardrobe-clothing 
store in Medford. They over- 
hauled the machinery and 
added parts to steam and roll 
barley and oats. They ran the 
mill mainly as a farmer's ex- 
change and custom mill. 

In November, 1917, the 
Brandons shipped carload af- 
ter carload of flour and other 
products by railroad. Their 
success surprised some of the 
old timers at Eagle Point. 

During World War 1, 
the Brandons’ were involved 
in the war effort. The Medford 
Mail Tribune, May 3, 1918, re- 
ported, “Brandon brothers 
have received 3,000 bushels 
of wheat from Sam’s Valley 
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and have been running the 
Snowy Butte Mill full capacity 
day and night to fill a govern- 


ment contract 

for 70,000 bar- A, 

rels of flour.” > = 
George 


Brandon —._ 
served as Ea- 

gle Point town 

marshal in 1919. One of his 
jobs was to enforce the new 
stock law which prohibited ani- 
mals running loose in the 
town. Brandon had a pound 
built between the Snowy Butte 
Mill and his warehouse. In 
February, Brandon im- 
pounded four of Walter 
Wood's hogs. The gossip on 
the street was that Walter in- 
tended to test the stock law. 
However, after having his 
hogs fed for a few days, he 
decided to pay the fine. Bran- 
don’s actions didn’t set well 
with the town folk and he had 
little community support. It 
wasn't long after this date the 
mill closed down. 

In 1933, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, president of the Eagle 
Point State Bank, made an of- 
fer to sell the mill to George 
Francis Putman. George 
signed a note and scraped up 
a $100 down payment. He 
contracted to pay a balance of 
$500 in installments. George 
opened a feed store and cold 
storage plant with 700 lockers. 
George saved his silver dol- 
lars and hid them away. In Au- 
gust, Mrs. Campbell asked for 
the money and George 
handed her a bucket of silver 
dollars. It was to heavy to lift 


so they put it in two buckets 
and took it to the bank. 

George always had a 
secret desire to be a miller 
again. As a youth, he worked 
as an apprentice learning the 
milling trade. Then he oper- 
ated his own mill in Nebraska 
for 23 years.The old grinding 
stones rested in front of the 
mill for years after the mill was 
converted to a roller mill. Jn 
1945, George restored the 
stones, obtained the old water 
rights, repaired the machinery 
from the old mill and began 
grinding flour again. 

George Putman started 
grinding Montana hard spring 
Wheat for his own use. Others 
tried his product and soon he 
had a standing order for 900 
pounds a week. Orders from 
bakeries and customers 
throughout southern Oregon 
ran Putman’s production to 
two tons of flour a week, and 
500 pounds of corn meal. Put- 
man did not advertise or put 
his flour in special sacks. In- 
stead, he used the sacks in 
which his wheat came and 
regular paper bags for smaller 
amounts. When Putnman 
died, his son, Francis G., took 
over the mill. 

Peter and Cora Cran- 
dall purchasemannam in 
1972. Putman stayed on the 
job for eight months and 
showed Peter every phase of 
milling. By 1976, Peter had the 
mill placed on the National 
Historic Register. In 1905, 
there were 185 grist mills in 
Oregon and by 1982, the 
Butte Creek Mill was the only 


Top Left: early photo of Snowy Butte 
Mill. Wagon far left: James Fryer & 
Peter Simon. In buggy, John Daley & 
Mr. White,. Conover boy in front of 
white horse. Wagon on right, John 
Daley Jr., In white shirt is Robert 
Potter. Around 1890. 

Top Right: Adonairam John Daley. 
Center Left: faded photo of the inside 
of the mill. George Daley’s sons: 
George Berel and Victor Hugo, (Circa, 
1902). 

Center Right: John Daley, builder of 
the mill. 
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flouring grist mill left. There was another mill in 
the Willamette Valley that ground feed, not flour. 

Crandall, believes that stone grinding of 

wheat is better than modern methods of roller 
grinding because it is a cooler process. The 
slower-moving stones build less heat, and the 
grooves tend to aerate and cool the product. 
Rollers on the other hand, crush the grain, gen- 
erating heat that can damage the enzymes. 
To reach the grinding stones, the grain is fed into 
a hopper that in turn feeds it into the “eye” of the 
stones. In about three turns it is ground to flour 
or cracked wheat depending on how the stones 
are set. Crandall uses hard-spring wheat 
from Montana, soft wheat from local markets, rye 
from an area near Malin, Oregon, and corn from 
California. He opened a small country store and 
sells his products all over the world. 

Upkeep on the stones has to be done ev- 
ery two years or so depending on production. As 
the stones slowly wear down, the softer grains 
make the stone edges blunt and cause the wheat 
to be under-ground. This reduces the production 
and yield significantly. 

The surfaces of the top and bottom stones 
are chiseled with furrows and cracks—small 
groves across the face of the stones. Years ago 
the miller had to ‘dress the stones’ with a chisel- 


tipped pick by hand. He would make long nar- 
row two-foot groves across the stone’s face by 
swinging the pick, along an imaginary line. Cut- 
ting the stones had to be done by a skilled 
worker. 

Peter Crandall ‘dresses the stones’ the 
old fashioned way, except he uses a chisel pow- 
ered by compressed air. This job takes two men 
several days to complete. 

When the top and bottom stones come 
together at opposite angles they cut like scis- 
sors to shear wheat and corn to flour and meal. 
The old stones are kept in good working order 
and have been grinding for over 126 years. 

The mill draws people from all walks of 
life. The woodsy aroma of the old hand-hewn 
timbers, and the sounds of whirring belts and 
clicking wheels bring to life a part of the past. 

The warehouse built around 1898 next to 
the mill has been turned into a museum. It 
houses fine artifacts from the past. 

For a fun adventureous day visit the his- 
toric district of Eagle Point. Here you'll find the 
Antelope Covered Bridge, the Eagle Point Mu- 
seum and the Butte Creek Mill. In addition sev- 
eral old homes and historic brick buildings are 
within walking distance. 
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Mill owner, A. J. Daley with his wife Rachel and children George W. and John H. They are in 
front of their house down from the mill on old Brownsboro (Market) Road. 


OLD EAGLE POINT TOWN ORDINANCES 


Eagle Point was 
incorporated in 1911. Hereis a 
portion of some of the early 
ordinances: 

Ordinance No 1 of the town of 
Eagle Point. An Ordinance to 
prevent stock from running 
large on the streets and alleys 
of the town of Eagle Point, 
Oregon and fixing the penalties 
therefor. 

Section One, That it shall be 
unlawful for any person owning 
any horses, mules, cattle, 


sheep, goats or hogs, to suffer 
or permit said stock or any of 


Se 


them to run at 
large upon any 
of the alleys of 
the town of 
Eagle Point, 
Or., provided 
however milk 
cows owned by 
residents of the town may run 
at large except during the 
months of Nov., Dec., Jan., and 
Feb. of each year. 

Sec. 2. Any horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep, goats, or hogs 
found running at large upon 
any of the streets or alleys of 
said town, except milk cows as 
provided in section one of this 
ordinance may be taken up by 
the town marshal or his 
deputies and safely and 
properly kept in a pound or 
enclosure at the owners 
expense. (Feb. 23rd, 1911). 
Ordinance No. 2 

It shall be unlawful for any 
person to appear and be upon 
any of the streets or alleys of 
said town in a drunken or 
disorderly condition. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for 


any person to conduct himself in 
any violent, riotous or by fighting 
or otherwise in a_ disorderly 
manner within the corporate limits 
of said town or to use any loud, 
violent, profane, abusive or 
obscene language or acts within 
sight or hearing of the general 
public who are or may be present 
on the streets of said town. 

Any person. violating the 
provisions of Sec. 3 of the 
ordinance shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding twenty five 
dollars or by imprisonment in the 
town jail for a period not 
exceeding twenty five days. (Sept. 
Toa): 

Ordinance No. 3 It shall be 
unlawful for any person to ride any 


animal or to drive any wagon, 
carriage or other vehicle upon any 
of the streets or allies of said town 
at a rate of speed 

in excess of six 

miles .an hour. 

Sec. 2 It shall be | 

unlawful for any 

person to drive or O C) 

run an automobile 

upon or through 

the streets or alleys of said town 
at any faster rate than eight miles 
per hour. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any 
person to drive any wagon or 
other vehicle or to ride, lead or 
drive any horse or other animal 
upon the sidewalks in any part of 
said town. 

Sec. 4. Any person convicted of 
violating any of the provisions of 
this ordinance shall be fined in a 
sum not less than one nor more 
than twenty five dollars or be 
imprisoned in the town jail for a 
period not less than one day or 


more than twenty five. (Sept. 


tt 1914). 
Ordinance No. 4 That there be 
and hereby is, called an 


election to be held within the 
boundaries of the town of Eagle 
Point, Ore., at which election 
there shall be submitted to the 
qualified electors of the said 
town of Eagle Point, Ore. the 
question as to whether or not 
the sale of intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage shall 
be licensed by the 
common council of / 
the town of Eagle 


Point, Ore. Said jf 
election shall be Gees 
held within the 


boundaries of said Eagle Point, 
Ore. on Sat. the 18th day of 
March 19171. Wm. Von der 
Hellen, John Watkins and 
James Ringer are hereby 
appointed as Judges of said 
election. (Mar. 11, 1911). 
Ordinance No. 8 No license to 
sell or dispose of intoxicating 
liquors shall ever be issued by 
the council to any of the 
following designated persons. 
1st; to an habitual drunkard 
2nd; to a minor 

3rd; to a female 

4th; to a person of bad or 
immoral reputation. 

5th; to a keeper of a hurdy- 
gurdy house or a house of 
prostitution. 

6th; to any person who has 
conducted within the town of 
Eagle Point any house of ill 
fame. 

7th; nor to any person who shall 
have been convicted of a lawful 
violation of any of the 
provisions of this ordinance. 
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OLD PHONES, 
KITCHEN WARE, 
SCHOOL __ ITEMS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
BASKETS, | CAST 
IRON POTS, WASH 
BOARDS, GEM & 
ROCK DISPLAY. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
YOUR MUSEUM 


GUNS, MILITARY, 
TOOLS, SHOE REPAIR, 
CANNON, INDIAN 
exon: AC I-S., 
POLITICAL BUTTONS, 
VINTAGE CLOTHING, 
CHILDREN’S CASE. 


OLD PHONES, 
KITCHEN WARE, 
SCHOOL ITEMS, 
JEWLERY, MUSIC, 
peOrr tT ER HY, 
see WilN G 
CELEBRITY CASE. 
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CONGRATULATIONS! 
GOME OF THE WMAINERS IN OUR SUIIVER+_ONG- mS 
CHILDRENS COLORNG- CONTEST. 
TOP. LEFT: MATTHEW RORDE 
TOP RGHT: E 2, INQKSON 
BOTTOM RGHT: DAMELLE LLYNCHARD 
BOTTOM LEFT: OUR NEWEST MEVBERS OF 
THE HISTORC BABES CLLB, 
LEFT: ALEtK KNSER RGHT: KATE BAUGH 
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MUSEUM HAPPENINGS 


New exhibit featured in the museum. 
Pear harvesting and packing, compliments of 
Ken Beebe. Featured are various brand box 
labels from Rogue River Valley _ fruit 
companies, pear packing station with boxes, 
out of date hand truck, and canvas bottom 
Barnett fruit buckets. The buckets are original 
“dump” buckets with a cord, when pulled, the 
bottom opens to empty the fruit. 

Photo below taken in 1937 at Myron & 
Root Company shows Eagle Point Historical 
Society board member, Ken Beebe, using the 
old hand truck. 
Bottom photo courtesy Ken Beebe. 
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Membership 

Welcome our two new members: Katie 
Baugh, born September 4, 1997 and Alexa Kaiser 
born October 16, 1997. These children are being 
sponsored in our “Historic Babes” challenge by 
their great-great grandmother and long time 
volunteer, Inita Kaiser. Welcome and 
congratulations (see photo page 8). 


Meetings, Fun and Refreshments Are In Order 
You are invited to attend our monthly 
meetings the 2nd Monday of each month at 7pm, 
held at the museum on North Royal Ave. After 
each meeting, refreshments are served courtesy 
of various members. Come join us in planning the 
historical future of the Eagle Point Historical 
Society & Museum. Meet new friends and get 
acquainted with our staff and board members. 


Correspondence & Comments 


“Thank you very much for opening your 
museum earlier than usual so our group could 
have a tour. We really enjoyed your wonderful 
exhibits and appreciated Tina’s explanation. She 
was delightful and it was good of her to come in 
early. We will certainly encourage others to visit 
your facility Sincerely Heather Mcintyre, 
President.” Gold Diggers Guild of the Southern 
Oregon Historical Society. 

Comments: 

“The museum is so nice & clean.” 

“A museum that is of the people so much history. 
Wonderful to see.” The McMahans 

“Very nice, a great collection of history.” 

“Thank you for opening your wonderful museum 
to Gold Diggers from Medford. We enjoyed the 
tour very much” Betty 

“Such a well done museum!!” 

“You have done a really great job with this 
museum.” 

“What a wonderful experience thank you.” Pat H. 
“A wonderful museum” Donna Niedermeyer 
“Thank you for hosting Gold Diggers Guild.” 
“What a fun step back in time...Brought back 
many memories.” Barbara Hanel 

“I really enjoy this great little museum, | have been 
back several times. Thanks Bill Bryson, Rogue 
River.” 


Tips& Tidbits 


Wish List We would be interested in any 
Rogue Valley fruit box labels from various 
companies. 

Congratulations to honorary member, Ed 
Dahack, on the remodeling and grand opening of 
the old Oasis Ballroom. 

A_new_ program, with one of the Eagle 
Point High School English classes, will feature 
interviews by the students of some of 
, our older senior citizens. The goal is to 
collect, write, print, publish and sale a 
book. Our curator, Barbara Hegne, 
has volunteered to give any help the students 
might need with history or tips on writing and 
interviewing. This project called “Southern 
Oregon Life Stories” is the brain-storm and dream 
of Linda Barnes. Early history will be included in 
the work however, the emphasis will be on the 
depression era. Marjorie Edens of the Southern 
Oregon Historical Society had Linda contact 
Barbara and the project is underway. Watch for 
upcoming details as the project develops and 
when the book will be available at the museum 
gift shop. 
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Membership: 
Teens $5.00 
Single $7.50 
Husband & Wife $12.50 
Business $10 
Lifetime $100 


We are located in the Historic 
District of Eagle Point, Oregon, 
between the Old Antelope 


Covered Bridge and the Butte 
Creek Mill on North Royal. 
ADMISSION FREE 


Eagle Point Historical Society 
P. O. Box 201 
Eagle Point, Oregon 97524 


Schedule through 
November: 
Sunday, Mon. Tues. Wed. 
Thurs & Fri. 12 Noon to 
4pm 
Saturday 10 AM to 4pm. 
Museum 826-4166 


Join Our Family 
Tree 
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